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New Chapter in Nebraska History 


Documents from Paris Give Account of Massacre by the 
Otoe Tribe of Spanish Military Expedition 
on August 11, 1720 


Declare That the Fight Took Place on Nebraska Soil at 
the Junction of the Platte and 
Loup Rivers 


Unpublished Diary of Spanish Officer Found on the Field 
of Battle Gives Account of the March 
from Santa Fe. 


[A battle between a Spanish army and the Otoe tribe of 
Nebraska, fought 203 years ago at the junction of the Loup 
and the Platte rivers (adjoining the present city of Colum- 
bus.) The complete defeat and destruction of the Spanish 
force. Booty from the battlefield carried by Indians to the 
French settlements in Illinois and even as far away as the 
Straits of Mackinac in Michigan. 

The above paragraph summarizes startling Nebraska 
news contained in a recent issue of the Journal de la Societe 
des Americanistes, published at Paris by a group of French 
scholars for the promotion of knowledge of America and cor- 
dial relations with its people. 

The story of a Spanish expedition and its defeat is not 
new. Accounts hitherto published lacked definite information. 
They seemed, in some respects, like the wonderful legend of 
Penalosa, or the wild tales of Baron la Hontan, or Mathieu 
Sagean, all of them locating in the Nebraska region great na- 
tions of semi-civilized Indians with high walled cities, great 
wealth of gold and silver, fleets, armies and other products of 
the imagination. These earlv accounts of the Spanish Cara- 
van were interpreted generally as embellishments of Spanish 
raids on the Osage country southeast of Kansas City. 

Now comes the learned French editor at Paris furnish- 
ing us with unpublished documents—in particular a copy of 
a Spanish military note book kept by an officer with the ex- 
pedition describing the march and the events preceding the 
battle. Based on these new sources—and critical comparison 
with the former accounts—the French editor hands us his 
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opinion all the way from Paris that the Massacre of the Span- 
ish took place at the junction of the Loup with the Platte, in 
Platte county, Nebraska. He furnishes us with a map show- 
ing the location of Indian tribes in this region at the date of 
1720 and indicating the site of the battle ground. There is 
yet room for more critical study of the text of these docu- 
ments with the map of the Kansas-Nebraska region by Ne- 
braska scholars qualified by exact knowledge of the country. 
But, even so, the new material and the opinion of the Paris 
editor give this discovery in Nebraska history an importance 
comparable only with the publication, forty years ago, of the 
Coronado expedition. ] 


MASSACRE OF THE SPANISH EXPEDITION OF THE 
MISSOURI (AUGUST 11, 1720) 

BY BARON MARC DE VILLIERS 
(TRANSLATED BY ADDISON E. SHELDON) 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICANISTES, PARIS 


Warned by the Padouka (Comanche) that French trap- 
pers were about to ascend the Missouri to search for mines 
and to try to gain possession of New Mexico, the Spanish or- 
ganized, in the spring of 1720, an important expedition to ex- 
plore the region of the Missouri and to drive from those quar- 
ters any French who might already have established them- 
selves there. But the Spaniards did not know how to concil- 
iate the Indians and their column, in spite of its strong arma- 
ment, was completely exterminated by the Otopata, other- 
wise called Oto, about 100 kilometers from the Missouri. 
Early Accounts of Massacre 


Father Charlevoix:, Dumont de Montigny: and Le Page 
du Pratz* have each left us an account of the massacre of the 
NOTES 
BY BARON MARC DE VILLIERS 

1. History of New France. . Edition of 1744, v. III, p. 246-251. 


2. Historical Memoirs of Louisiana, 1753, v. II, p. 284-285. 
3. History of Louisiana, 1756, v. II, p. 246-251. 


* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31, 
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expedition. The 20th letter of Father Charlevoix contains in- 
teresting details, especially since they were gathered from 
Indians coming directly to Canada‘, for all the other versions 
which we know came from the savage nations which frequent- 
ed only our posts in the Illinois. The account of Le Page du 
Pratz, very much more developed and possibly inspired by 
that of Dumont, seems at times a little too fantastic and 
makes the error of taking the Missouri for the Otoptata and 
above all of confounding the Osage with the Pani. As to Du- 
mont de Montigny he has quite certainly very much exagger- 
ated the force of the Spanish Expedition by making it “1,500 
persons, —men, women, and children.” From 200 to 250 
Europeans, accompanied by several hundreds of Indian car- 
riers, probably started from Santa Fe. But, as three-fourths 
of the members of the expedition returned to New Mexico for 
various reasons, the column after crossing the river of the 
Kanza included scarcely more than 200 persons, of whom 60 
were Spaniards. 


New Documents Found. 


Three unpublished documents, preserved in the archives 
of the Hydrographic Service of the Marine and of the Minister 
of War, enable us to correct or to complete the accounts of the 
three first historians of Louisiana, and to establish, for the 
first time, that the expedition of the Spaniards was extermin- 
ated on August 11 or 12, 1720 by the Otoptata Indians (Oto)*, 
acting in concert with the Pani-Maha (Loup or Skidi) and 
perhaps some Missouri, upon the banks of the river Platte 
(Nebraska) and very probably near its junction with the Loup 
river (Loup Fork). 


In 1720 France and Spain were at war. We had just 
seized the port of Pensacola and driven—for the moment— 
the Spaniards from their post of Adayes:. It would seem en- 
tirely natural to see the governor of New Mexico seeking to 
take an easy revenge against our posts, very poorly defended, 


4. This letter is dated at Michillimakinac, July 21, 1721. But 
Charlevoix wrote out the greater part of his letters, cr at least revised 
them entirely, after his return to France. 

5. Bossu, who in recopying, always exaggerates, speaks of more 
than 1,500 guns! New Voyages to West Indies, v. I, p. 175. 

6. The names written in italic are those adopted by the Handbook 
of American Indians, published by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


- 


7. Founded to watch our establishment of Natchtotochez, lecated 
on Red river. 
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in the Illinois. However, when one knows the fundamental 
policy of the Spaniards, all of whose efforts tended to main- 
tain a large zone of mystery between Louisiana and New Mex- 
ico, this reason alone seems quite insufficient. 


John Law’s Mississippi Bubble. 


The 60-odd unhappy Spaniards massacred by the Otop- 
tata, were, in truth, the obscure and unfortunate victims of 
the system of John Law and the fantastic schemes of the 
Company of the Indies. The great number of mining tools 
which this expedition carried, the colonists with their live- 
stock which it conducted, show that the Spaniards did not 
limit themselves to the plan of keeping the French at a dis- 
tance from New Mexico, but above all, cherished the hope of 
seizing the fabled mines of the Missouri, so well advertised on 
the Rue- -Quinquempoix. 

Certainly in the springtime of 1720 the Mississippi Craze 
had already greatly diminished. At Paris they sang: 

The mines, —we will rummage in ’em 

For no doubt we'll find something in ‘em 

—If Nature ever put it in ’em. 
And very few people in Europe still believed in boulders of 
emerald and mountains of silver in Louisiana. But the news 
of this recent skepticism had not yet had time to reach Santa 
Fe in New Mexico. 


Oto Tribe—Various Names. 

Most of the early authors who concern themselves with 
Upper Louisiana speak of the Otoptata and nearly all the 18th 
century maps of America indicate’ their habitats with consid- 
eerable accuracy. But the name of these Indians» is written 
in many forms and one encounters indifferently Ototacta, 
Octotact, Onatotchite, Otontata, Huatoctoto, Othouez, etc. 
In 1724 Venyard De Bourmont, later the author of the Rela- 
tion of his Journey” called them Hoto and Otho, and it is this 
name of Oto which the Americans have preserved for the last 
survivors of this nation which is perpetuated even to our own 
time. 


8. We might cite: + Franquelin, Le Page du Pratz, «’Anville, 
Vaugondys, Bowen, etc. 

9. The Handbook of American Indians notes more than seventy 
of them, and that list is yet to be completed! 

10. Margry, v. VI, p. 396 and 402, 

11. The census of 1906 still numbers 390 of them. 


* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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According to Father Charlevoix “The Octotatas are people 
related to the Aiouez (now Iowas) from whom it is even said 
they are descended.” This information agrees with the class 
ification of the Handbook of American Indians, in which the 
Yowa, the Oto and the Missouri are grouped with the great 
Siouan family. An unfinished Spanish manuscript, a compil- 
ation of undated and unsigned documents, makes the Oto de- 
scendants of the Missouri. This collection indicates that at 
the beginning of the 19th century the Oto numbered 500 
souls, of whom 120 were warriors; that they often intermar- 
ried with the Kansas, and protected in disdainful manner the 
Missouri, reduced then to only 80 warriors. At this period 
the Oto were allies of the Pani, properly called Grand Pani 
(Pawnees Chaui), of the Sawkee (Sawk) and the Zorro (Ren- 
ards or Foxes). They were at war with the Maha (Omaha), 
Poncare (Ponca), Sioux, Great and Little Osage, and also with 
the Caneci (Lipan or Apache) and the Lobo (Skidi). 


The Platte and Nemaha Rivers. 


It is believed that the original Oto, then living in the 
present state of Iowa, first dwelt near the mouth of the Great 
Nemaha river, before they fixed their home on the right 
bank of the river of the Pani which the Mallet brothers chris- 
tened on June 2, 1739, with the name of Plate. This name so 
well characterizes this river that it remains to our day, with 
the spelling Platte.» The Otoe never removed far from this re- 
gion and, though driven many times toward the south during 
the course of the 19th century, they still occupied in 1882," a 
reserve located in the central part of the present state of Ne- 
braska. 


12. This river falls into the Missouri a little north of the sout!i- 
east corner of the State of Nebraska. 

18. The Indians call this river Nebraska, the educated Spanish 
translate the name Plate in Somero, the others into Plata which reais 
silver! And the Americans themselves, at times have given it tht 
of Swallow—(perhaps Shallow ?) 


14. The Oto were at that date removed to Indian Territory. 


* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31 
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Chon-moni-case or Shau-mone-kusse, (called by the white fur- 
traders Ietan) is the most noted chief of the Otoe tribe in the early 
American period. He was one of those prominent at the great council 
of the Otoe tribe with Major Long Oct. 3, 1819, at their camp about six 
miles above Florence, near Fort Lisa. He was then a young man and 
this portrait as made at that period. Later he became a head chief. 
He was killed April 28, 1837, in a fight with young Otoes who had run 
away with one of his wives. Moses Merrill, first missionary to the 
Otoe, saw the fight and wrote the story of it in his diary. The great 
Otoe village where Ietan ruled was three miles southeast of the present 
village of Yutan. : There are many remains of this village still visible. 
They were photographed by the editor of this magazine in 1912. Yutan 
was named in honor of this Otoe chief. 
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Nebraska Indians Journey to Paris. 


About 1714 the grand chief of the Otoptata descended 
the Mississippi to meet Bienville, and died at Biloxi. Ten 
years later another chief of this nation accompanied M. De 
Bourmont to Paris. The nations on the Missouri had designed 
to send to France ten delegates, —one Otoptata, four Osage 
and five Missouri, one of whom was a young woman. But the 
Council of the Colony, for reasons of economy, held back five 
and permitted to go only the young Missouri woman, one 
Otoptata and one Osage, one Missouri, one Illinois and Chi- 
cagou, ambassador of the Metchigamias. 

The (Indian) envoys arrived at Paris on September 20, 
1725, and Were received by the duke of Bourbon, the duchess 
of Orleans and the directors of the Company of the Indies. 
They were then presented to the king by Rev. Father de 
Beaubois (S. J.) who delivered to Louis XV a necklace of 
friendship sent by Mamantonense, chief of the Metchigamias, 
Kaokias and Tamarois", with a speech given by Chicagou:’. 
This orator had, a few days before, wished the duchess of 
Orleans “to be fruitful in great warriors like the ancestors of 
your husband and yourself.” 

These Indians from Louisiana were, for sometime, all the 
rage at Paris. They received beautiful blue suits with gold 
lace. At the Bois de Bolougne, before the court, they hunted 
deer “in their own style, that is by chasing” and they gave 
war dances at the opera and the Italian theatre. If we may 
believe Bossu one of these Indian envoys recalled thirty years 
afterward the perfumes so extravagantly used by Paris ladies 
and declared that “they smelled like alligators.” 


Nebraska Orator at Paris. 

One of the three representatives of the Otoptatas, Osages 
and Missouris, we do not know which, died on the journey, and 
one of his companions pronounced an oration for the deceased 
in the name of all the Indians of the Missouri. Here are two 
charming passages from the translation made in prose and 
verse of his address before the king: 

“Twelve whole moons have passed since we left our land 
(that is, Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa,) November, 1724 to ap- 
pear here. One of our chiefs is dead on the way, the others 
gave up, or remained on the seashore, (that is, in New Or- 





15. The Michigamea, Cahokia and Tamafoa were Indian tribes 
closely related to the Illinois. 

16. Chicagou was still living in 1762. See Bossu, New Voyages to 
West Indies, 1768, v. I, p. 157. 

17. See Dumont, Historical Memoirs of Louisiana v. II, p. 76. 

* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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leans.) We are ashamed to see our plain speech. We bring with 
us furs and the work of our squaws. You will not think them 
of much worth, since you have in abundance, things so much 
more beautiful, but everything was lost in the first ship which 
was to bring us across" we cannot wonder enough at the 
beautiful things which we see every day. We are very happy 
in the treatment given us since we arrived in this land; we had 
not been so before we arrived here». The tribes represent to 
you: 

1. Not to abandon them and they ask the French as much 
to keep friendship as to provide for their needs. 

2. That they have never had any one to teach them to 
pray save only a white collarsy who came to them a little time 
ago, whom they are happy to have and beseech you to send 
others. 

3. They beg you to send us back entrusted with your 
message and they will look on all upon this side (the great 
water) in order that they may see you again. 

4. That the French having made known to us all, that you 
think in all this country, and that the stores which are here 
are from you. We are in your hands give to our bodies. (Sic). 





Verses in Honor. 


So much eloquence drove an anonymous versemaker to 
put in rhyme the prose of the Indians of the Missouri. 


Great Chief, Master of Life, Spirit Grand, 

We have come to behold thee in the bosom of thy land! 
And, given heart to cross the seas and their distress, 

We arrive, without regret, from our dark wildeTfness. 
From thy soul there flashes upon our grosser soal 

A light we would gladly take for our control, 

Thy subjects, soldiers, court, with astonishment we own, 
Thy lordly power, the glory of thy person and thy throne, 
Thy cities, and thy gardens, thy mansions and thy sports. 


Our nations brave all offer thee with willing heurts 

Their services in battle with their strong arms and darts. 
Send to our hunting grounds, under thy sway, 

Thy Frenchmen, thy goods, thy white collars to play. 


18. La Bretonnie. 

19. Always economizing, the Council of Louisiana had allowed the 
Indians, during their voyage only Sailors’ rations, without wine or fresh 
meat, food to which the savages were not accustomed. Happily for 
them Bourmont bought food for them with his own money. 

20. A father of the Mission Etrangeres. (Foreign Missions.) 

21. Library of the Arsenal. Manuscript No. 3724, pages 77-81. 
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“Missouri Princess”. 

As for the “Missouri Princess’”—she was baptited at 
(the church) of Notre Dame of Paris, then married to Ser- 
geant Dubois, one of the companions of Bourmont during his 
journey of 1724 to the Padowkas. Dubois scarcely reaped 
the reward of his promotion to be commissioned officer and 
his appointment as King’s interpreter for the nation of the 
Iilinois—which he received on the occasion of his marriage, 
for he perished at the massacre of the garrison, of the fort 
of Orleans of the Missouri. If one may believe Dumont 
Madame Dubois caused the assassination of her husband, but 
that statement seems to us hardly probable. In any event 
she married again a little later a captain of militia of Illinois 
named Marin. Bossu saw at Paris in 1751 two children of 
the “Princess.” 

Ancient Home of Otoe Tribe. 

At the time which concerns us the Oto lived on the south 
bank of the river Platte, most of the time, it seems, near the 
point where the course of that river turns sharply in the 
southern direction. It is difficult to locate the point with 
greater certainty, first, because the Indians lived in a number 
of villages and during the 18th century drew, little by little, 
closer to the Missouri river, and second, because the explor- 
ers who give the number of leagues (figures varying) which 
separate the Oto from the Missouri, have failed for the most 
part to inform us whether they reckoned the distances by the 
en trail a¢ross country or by following the great bend of 
the river. ' 


The Pani—Maha. 

The exact location of the Pani-Maha seems a little more 
difficult. These Indians, who certainly played a very import- 
ant role in the massacre of the Spaniards, lived in 1720 north 
of the river Platte, along the different branches of the river 
which was generally given the name “River of the Pani- 
Maha,” but later received the name of Loup which it still 
bears.» 

22. New Voyages in North America, 1777, p. 227. 

23. “The Ottoes” says the Spanish manuscript aiready cited, “De 
not claim the exclusive possession of any territory, and do not fix any 
boundaries to their own lands. They are hospitable, cultivate the soil 
in the same way as the Kansa and Osage. They hunt on the salt 
marshes of the lake of Nimnehaw.” 

24. In 1794 Truteau reckoned twelve leagues, by water, and Clark, 
ten years later, only eight. But neither one had ever gone up the river 
Platte, rarely navigable. 

25. Bienville expressly asserted it. The Missouri also declared 


they took part in the Massacre. (Margry, v. VI, p. 450). 
* See notes by Addison EF. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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Pes-ke-le-cha-co 


Was a noted Pawnee chief in the early period of the 19th century. 
He was one of the chiefs chosen to visit Washington some time prior to 
1825 and confer with the president. His portrait was painted at that 
time. On his return he became one of the strong advocates of friendly 
relations with the white men in the councils of the Pawnee nation. He 
had seen the great cities filled with white people, their great guns, 
ships and factories and he never tired of relating the sights of this visit. 
In 1826 a war party of Osage raided the Pawnee villages. Pes-ke-le- 
cha-co killed an Osage. He rushed forward to lay his hand on the dead 
warrior—one of the highest honors in war. In the struggle to prevent 
this Pes-ke-le-cha-co was slain. His deeds were long related around 
the camp fires of the Pawnee nation. . 
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The Pani-Maha were evidently part of the great nation 
of Pani (Pawnee) but seem to have formed a branch some- 
what distinct from the other tribes, of whom the nearest was 
the Grand Pani sometimes called simply Pani—and the Pani- 
Pique, often formerly called White Pani. These latter were 
more friendly to the Spaniards than to the French. Nothing 
forbids conceding (with the Handbook of American Indians) 
that the Pani-Maha were the direct ancestors of the Pani- 
Loup, Loup or Skidis+ who lived in the same region sixty years 
later. The independence of the Pani-Maha, in opposition to 
the other Pani, and the complex formation of their name 
might well arise from a fusion, common enough with Indians, 
—between one tribe of Pani and a group of Maha*-—which 
nation for so long a time wandered along the Missouri and 
one tribe of which was located at the beginning of the 18th 
century near the Oto. 


The Loup=, in any event, had without doubt forgotten 
their double (surmised) parentage, for they were later often 
at war with the white Pani and the Maha. 


Spanish Officer’s Note Book. 


Let us now proceed to the history of the Spanish Expedi- 
tion. And here, at the start, are the last leaves of the note 
book of the journey by a Spanish officer. These are the only 
records, unfortunately, which the Indians brought to M. de 
Boisbriant, commandant of the province of Illinois: 


Translation of a leaf from a journal in Spanish, found at the 
defeat of a detachment of that nation by the Otoptata.» 
(On the margin—“Also written Ouatotchata’’). 


“The trails which we find lead us to a place where we be- 
lieve we shall get information of a band which, by all appear- 
ances, is not very far distant from some village. We resolve 
to camp in order to see what there is for us to do. 





26. Many derivations have been proposed for this name, but all 
come from a root which means “wolf.” 

27. These Mahas, now called Omaha, belonged to the Siouan group 
as did the Kanza and the Osage, but in spite of the relation, they hardly 
understand the speech of nations living north of the river Platte. 

28. At the beginning of the 19th century their number was upward of 
1,000 of whom 280 were warriors. 

29. War Department. MSS. No. 2592, folio 100... Also Colonies 
Cahier Book C13, Chapter IV, folios 235-235. The translations are dif- 
ferent. 
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The lieutenant general having assembled all the officers 
on duty and on leave, and the natives, told them that a sav- 
age had reported to him that he had found some branches 
and leaves of fresh sand cherries which seemed to be the 
fragments of a meal of some band which had passed very re- 
cently. He then gave an estimate of the distance we had 
traveled, which in our reckoning was about 300 leagues. He 
then took counsel whether we should wait for orders from 
the Viceroy of New Spain, who had sent the detachment to 
discover from the savage nations if any French had establish- 
ed themselves in the region, or whether, since we had thus 
far found no proof of such establishment, we should con- 
tinue our search with the Panane» nation (the only one whic» 
could give light on the question) and how we should commun- 
icate with them. 
£. 

Names of Spanish Officers. 

The military council was composed of Captain Thomas 
Aulguin, Aide-de-camp Joseph Domingue, Ensign Bernard 
Cazille; Captains Manuel Theverio de Albas, Alonzo Reald, 
Pierre Lucan; Corporals Joseph Gregoire, Manuel Thenonorio 
de Alba, Laurent Rodrigue; Captain Christophe de la Serne™ 
and Captain Jean Arhive; these two last named are natives. 

All were of opinion that we ought to find the Panane in 
order to learn from them the truth or to know whether the 
Apaches had deceived us—that for this purpose the detach- 
ment should cross the river and thereafter proceed in the best 
way to carry out the plan proposed. 


Crossing Great River Full of Islands. 


Upon this resolve the lieutenant general ordered certain 
savages to locate the ford of the river so that the detachment 
might cross to the other shore. In the afternoon we began 
to carry over the baggage on travois upon the backs of the 
savages. It was not possible to get it across otherwise. The 
great number of islands in the river makes navigation by 
boats absolutely impracticable. Since one day did not suffice 
to transport everything our camp was divided that night by 
the river. Besides we did not wish to expose our natives by 
crossing at night, because it was so cold. 


30. It is the name which the Spanish gave the Pani. 

31. These proper names are spelled in different ways. Sometimes 
one finds Cerise. 

* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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Wednesday 7 of August. 


At the break of day we crossed over the remainder of 
our baggage and people to the other side of the river of 
Jesus-Maria. This was not without much trouble, but af last 
we found ourselves together at noon. 

Thursday 8, 

We leave the river Jesus-Maria following the trail of the 
Panane. The native Captain Serne boasted that he knows the 
trail well. He lost his way, however, and came back to camp. 
He was sent out again and with him Captain Joseph Nar- 
vanno, four corporals and two soldiers. A servant of Captain 
Serne, Panane by nation, said that he remembered, although 
he had left it when very young, that the village of his tribe 
was located on the bank of a river far to the north. Our sol- 
diers were ordered to find out the truth of his statement. 
They were ordered at the same time when they were near 
the village to let the savage talk alone with his people, to tell 
them they had nothing to fear, that we were Spaniards, their 
friends. And in case they found no one in the village to go 
such distance as would enable them to return to camp the 
same day or ensuing night. 

Another Large Stream Crossed. 

Since we left the river Jesus-Maria we have taken care 
to follow the trail which we found before us and which we 
believe was made by the Panane. We found, at a league from 
the river a large creek which it was necessary to cross and 
we thought from the water which was very warm that it was 
a branch of the river whose course was from west fo east. 
We then marched over a plain, following always the trail of 
those who had gone before us. We saw a number of trees a 
league away and we met one of our savages who was of Cap- 
tain Narrans detachment and who had orders to wait for us 
to tell us to follow the creek and that he would follow the trail 
of those gone ahead since they found no one in the villages. 
The camp arrived at the bank of the creek and, as it was im- 
possible to cross with our arms, we were obliged to keep along 
its bank and follow the same route as that taken by Captain 
Narrans. We had already travelled three leagues to reach 
the creek; we marched three more to arrive at a plain. Fin- 
ally we halted in order that those following might not lose 
the way. At the same time two savages arrived from Cap- 
tain Narrans to tell the lieutenant general that he should not 
worry if the captain did not return to camp that ensuing 
night, that he was following the trail of the Panane who, ac- 
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cording to all indications, were not far off, and that the main 
command might march since he counted on rejoining them 
very soon. 

Friday 9. 

The camp being ready to march we saw, at more than a 
league’s distance, some one approaching at a gallop. We were 
in advance and we found that it was one of our people who 
had been at the discovery. They told us that, eight leagues 
distant, on the other side of the creek we were following, 
thy found the Panane in a bottom, singing and dancing ac- 
cording to custom of the savages. They seemed to be in great 
numbers. They had not judged it wise to approach nearer 
to them for fear of frightening them away during the night. 

Upon this news order was at once given to cross to the 
other side of the creek. It was carried out with so much good 
fortune that everything went over without getting wet, al- 
though the mules were up to their girths in the water. We 
marched three leagues along the creek and found it conven- 
ient to halt at five leagues distant from the tribe, according 
to the report of those who brought in the news. 


Council with Panane or Pawnee Nation. 

As soon as we were in camp the lieutenant general sent 
the savage of Captain Serne to visit and talk with those of 
his nation, assuring them of our friendship and good will, and 
that we were taking this means of letting them know our 
good faith. Although the lieutenant general wished to send 
two soldiers with the savage to see that he was not insulted 
by those of his nation, the native told him that he had nothing 
to fear and that it was better to go alone, that if the soldiers 
accompanied him they might believe that there was deception 
and bad faith in what he proposed to them. This was agreed 
to and the savage started at 11 a. m. to see his nation. May 
God and the Holy Virgin, his mother, give him success. The 
general named the creek Saint Lawrence. The river Jesus- 
Maria makes a junction with this creek at the place where we 
are, in such manner that if we had not already crossed it 
would be impossible to do so. 

At 6 p. m. we saw Francois Sistaca, which is the name 
of the savage of Don Christophe de la Serne, coming on the 
gallop. He related to the lieutenant general and all the others 
that he had been to see the band seen dancing the night be- 
fore and, not finding it; he had followed the creek and had 
seen them crossing to the other side where they had a village 
and many people. He stopped at the bank of the creek, dis- 


* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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mounted, and called to the people crossing the river, making 
the signs of friendship and peace used by savages. As soon 
as he was seen many savages came to him and, among others, 
four at the head of them with tomahawks in hand, without 
bows or arrows, making cries, and seeing them approach 
within a stone’s throw, he was afraid, made a sign with his 
cap as though he were calling people back of him and mount- 
ing his horse he galloped eight leagues to camp without stop- 
ping. 

Saturday 10th of the month. 


Feast day of the glorious Martyr, Saint Lawrence (died 
Aug. 10, A. D. 258). The camp marched along the river, fol- 
lowing the band (of savages) and having discovered on the 
other side of the creek a village with a number of houses and 
people passing from one side to the other by a ford, making 
calls easily heard because only the creek was between us, we 
made the signs of peace and friendship spoken of before. 
Twenty-five or thirty savages came to the edge of the creek 
to talk with us. We heard easily what they said. The sav- 
age of Don Christophe la Serne, who recognized the language 
of his nation, told the lieutenant general that they asked for 
peace and that he should come into their village. 

They made signs looking at the sun which meant that 
the Spaniards need wait only one day for their visit. At once 
the savage of Don Christophe La Seine resolved to cross over 
to the other side in spite of the fear he had the day before. 
The camp halted opposite the village and the savage took off 
his clothing in order to swim across, with consent of his mas- 
ter. The lieutenant general told him to tell his nation that 
he would come and visit them with no design of doing them 
the least injury, as they could easily see since he had just dis- 
covered them without any strategems, as he might have done 
when he learned they were singing and dancing not more than 
two leagues distant. Thus they might confer with us in en- 
tire safety for peace and the friendly union which should ex- 
ist between brothers and subjects of the same king. The 
lieutenant general gave tobacco for the savage to carry to 
them, which is the usual custom at these meetings. 


32. A party of Pani-Maha on a hunting expedition had evidently 
retreated before the Spaniards in order to draw them to the country 
ot the Otoptata. But the Pani-Maha had a species of religion based 
on the worship of a certain number of stars and their chief villages 
were always arranged in a certain relation to each other. On this ac- 
count, no doubt, these signs which the Spaniards interpreted in their 
own way. 
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Shar-i-tar-ish was a principal chief of the Grand Pawnee tribe. 
He was son of another chief of the same name mentioned as Char-ac- 
tar-ish by Lieutenant Pike who met him at the Grard Pawnee village 
on the Republican river in 1806. The subject of this portrait succeeded 
his elder brother, Ta-re-ca-wa-ho as head chief. The latter was invited 
to visit the president at Washington, but refused because he thought 
the Pawnee the greatest people on earth and would not condescend to 
go in person. He sent Shar-i-tar-ish in his stead. Shar-i-tar-ish was 
then a young man, six feet tall, well proportioned and of fine appear- 
ance. His portrait was made at Washington. Soon after his return 
he became head chief and died a little later, aged thirty. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ish-ca-te-pi sometimes spelled Is-ka-tap-pi and called “The 
Wicked Chief.” 
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End of Military Note Book. 


The last leaves of the record of this journal were evident- 
ly lost like those of the beginning. However, as we Know 
that the massacre of the Spaniards took place the day after 
their meeting with the Optoptata and their allies, there is 
every ground for supposing that the manuscript ended at the 
date of August 10, 1720 and that its author was killed the 
next day. 

News of the Massacre Carried to the Trench. 

At any rate the news of the disaster to the expedition 
was known in all its details at Kaskaskia about the beginning 
ot November. The first rumors of it probably arrived a 
month earlier, for it seems the same event referred to in the 
following letter. However, since the Spaniards were not al- 
ways in a body, the letter may refer to an isolated detach- 
ment. 


Slavery and Human Sacrifice in Nebraska Region. 


“All the nations of the Missouri” wrote Boisbriant on 
October 5, 172023, “have made peace with the Pani-Maha, but 
they utterly refuse to consider with the Padoka. The Otop- 
tata and the Canzes have been at war with the latter (Pad- 
oka). They have taken 250 slaves. As in the village where 
they have taken these there were many Spaniards, twenty of 
these are among the slain. This news has been brought to 
Sieur Boisbriant by four Frenchman whom he had given 
permission to go and buy horses from the Panyouessa* 
(Wichita). Before the arrival of these French, that nation 
had also defeated a village of Padoka. It had led away 100 
slaves whom it had burned without mercy from day to day. 
Our French ransomed four or five from the flames, but their 
generosity was ill rewarded. The wretches ran away a little 
later and carried with them, the clothing of their liberators.” 
and further on “A Spaniard escaped from the defeat re- 
corded above. He is with the Canzes (Kansas). We have 
written a Frenchman who is on the Missouri, to ransom the 
Spaniard and bring him this fall to Sieur Boisbriant. He 
hopes to draw from the Spaniard information of the com- 
merce which the Spanish carry on with the savages and to 
learn from him if there are mines in that segion.” 





33. Letter dated at Kaskakias. ' 

34. According to the Handbook of American Indians the Paniouessa 
were the Wichita. It is necessary to concede that these Indians lived 
at that time not far from the river of the Kanza. 

* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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Chon-ca-pe, sometimes written Shunk-co-pe, was also called “Big 
Kanzas.” He lived in the first half of the 19th century. He was a 
signer of the treaty of 1825 made at Council Bluffs, between the United 
States and the Otoe tribe. Soon after he was called to Washington to 
meet the president. At this visit this portrait was made. The grizzly 
bear necklace is a trophy of a victory over one of those fierce animals. 
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On November 22, 1720, Boisbriant gave more precise in- 
formation. 


“The Spaniards to the number of 250, accompanied by 
the Padoka nation, came to make an establishment on the 
Missouri. On the way they defeated five nations. The com- 
mandant believed, after one splendid victory, he was strong 
enough to withstand anything. He sent part of his force to 
conduct the slaves taken in the villages he had destroyed and 
advanced within 15 leagues of the Otoptata. His plan, was 
to extirpate that nation. He had with him then 60 Spaniards 
and 150 Padokas. 


Oto Deceive the Spaniards. 


The Otoptata, warned by the Pani-Maha of the Spanish 
approach, marched to meet him. They called themselves 
Pani-Maha, which was rendered easier since they spoke the 
language of the Pani-Maha as though their native language. 
The Spanish commander, deceived, asked if there were any 
French on the Missouri river and assured them that he would 
give them a great quantity of goods if they would deliver 
French into his hands. They replied that there were French 
with the Otoptata and that they would make it easy for him 
to capture them. They passed the night together, but in 
very different ways. The Otoptata danced, the Padoka fled 
from fear, while the Spaniards, abandoned by their allies 
kept on their guard. The Spaniards feared nothing, since 
they trusted in such a great number of the pretended Pani- 
Maha. 


35. The Padouka (Comanche) are allies ‘to the great Shoshonean 
family whose diverse branches, located at first.in the north, successively 
occupied a wide territory which stretched from Va.icouver Island as 
far as Texas. In 1720 the Padouka dwelt near the \eadwaters of the 
Kansas. It was there that Bourgmont in 1724 came to visit them in 
order to break their alliance with the Spaniards. But these Indians, 
essentially nomads, living in tents, always at war with their neighbors, 
later emigrated south and crossed the Red river. By virtue of infor- 
mation we may point out that this author of the Spanish manuscript 
already cited, who very well knew the Indians of Texas, was astonished 
because, in spite of his extensive researches he was not able to under- 
stand what had become of the great nation of the Padouka which 
numbered 2,000 warriors—and, in consequence, supposed that these In- 
dians dispersed and formed the following nations: Wetepahatoe (one 
of the tribes of the Kiowa), Kiawa, Kanenawish, Kalteka, Dotame, etc. 


36. Two of these tribes, according to Father Charlevoix made part 
of the Otoptata nation, but this statement seems doubtful. 
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Oto Destroy the Spanish Army. 

On the next day the savagés proposed an Iroquois dance. 
The Spaniards agreed and unloaded their mules in order to 
rest. About two o’clock in the afternoon the Otoptata asked 
for the lances of the Spaniards for their, dancers to use in the 
dance and they were granted them." The chief of the sav- 
ages during the dance formed his warriors in groups about 
the Spaniards who were always under arms. When he saw 
everything arranged as he wished he fired a pistol upon the 
Spanish. At the signal all his men attacked with such im- 
petuosity that all the Spaniards were killed in less than an 
instant. Only four of them were quick enough to mount their 
horses and drive their mules ahead of them. But some young 
warriors seized their quivers, shot and killed two of them. 
The two sole survivors of the sixty Spaniards pushed on to- 
ward Mexico, which they could reach with difficulty depriv- 
eu as they were of all provisions. 7 

The chaplain of the detachment was made prisoner. The 
Otoptata chief was bringing him to Sieur Boisbriant, but the 
chief was compelled to turn back on receiving news that the 
Renards (Fox) had come to attack his village. A man named 
Chevallier was ordered to go in search of the chaplain. 
Spaniards Plan to Colonize Nebraska Country. 

This undertaking of the Spanish shows the necessity of 
establishing a post on the Missouri. They brought with them 
a large number of oxen, cows and sheep which proves their 
purpose to make a permanent settlement. 

Booty from the Battlefield. 

According to Charlevoix there were two chaplains. “All 
that was told me” said he “related to the chaplain who was 
slain and from whom was taken a book of prayers which I 
have not seen. It was apparently his breviary. I purchased 
his pistol, his shoes were worthless, and the savage would not 
part with the ointment because when taken it was a sovereign 
remedy for all kinds of ills. I was curious to know how he 
used it and he replied that it was enough to swallow a little 
at a time and whatever illness one had he was instantly cur- 
ed. He assured me that he had not yet tried it and I coun- 
selled him not to do so. We find the savages here very coarse. 
There is much need of spirituality or at least that their minds 
should be as open as those who have had more intercourse 
with us.” 

37. According to Dumont the Spaniards, after having made a treaty 
with the Indians, had given them arms to attack the French. He adds 
what seems correct (after correcting the names) that the Oto and their 
allies, taken for Pani by the Spaniards, learned from the mouth of the 


latter (the Spaniards) that they had come to destroy them (the Oto). 
* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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The spoils of the Spaniards were scattered everywhere. 
The letter of Charlevoix is.dated at Michillimakinac. The 
following one was written to the Illinois by the engineer 
Lallemand who explored the mines of the Maramek river re- 
gion, 

‘*The Spaniards of New Mexico’ Says he “came three or 
four months ago with the design to establish themselves on 
the Missouri. They had with them a number of mules loaded 
with all kinds of tools to work the mines. They drove with 
tnem a number of cows and sheep. In this array they arriv- 
ed at a nation called Octotata, two hundred leagues from 
here.” 

“They took only 40 days to reach the Octotata. It is pre- 
sumed that they did not move rapidly on account of the bag- 
gage and the animals which they brought with them.’’» 
Distance from Santa Fe to Nebraska Country. 

“It is believed that it is not more than 120 leagues from 
New Mexico to the Octotata. These savages say there is a 
fort built of stone four days journey from where they are.” 

“On their way they killed and destroyed many savage 
nations. They flattered themselves they would finish the 
others. The affair turned our differentiy.” 

Account of Charlevoix. 

“The Octotata who were on the hunt learned all the 
cruelties which the Spanish had inflicted on their neighbors. 
They dissimulated and came to the number of 60 to smoke 
the pipe of peace with their new hosts, the Spaniards, who 
suspected nothing. The savages all of a sudden gave a great 
cry which was the signal to strike them down, they did this 
so well only one remained. The mules took fright and fled on 
the run with their loads. The prisoner whom the savages had 
captured was a monk of San Juan de Dios. He escaped a little 
later. The savages were foolish enough to let him have a 
horse in order to show them how to ride one. His shrewd- 
ness had been too smart for them and he fled with all speed. 
Since then it is learned that other Spaniards had returned to 
the attack and that they had met the same fate as the first, 
excepting one whom the savages would send here at once. M. 

38. This letter is dated April 5, 1721. 

39. This note is found on the margin of the document. 

40. This figure is, manifestly, incorrect. The figure of 300 leagues, 
as given by the Spaniards, approaches very much nearer to the truth. 

41. Charlevoix says that the Chaplain who escaped from the 
“Missouristes” was a remarkable horseman and the Indians who, ac- 
cording to Dumont, did not know how to manage a horse, greatly ad- 
mired his skill. Before fleeing the “Jacobin” had mad the foresight 


to prepare a package of food. 
* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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de Boisbriant has shown me several documenfs written in 
Spanish, among others one which is marked Esquadras with 
the names of those who apparently were on guard for that 
day. The other papers are songs or hymns and prayers to 
the Virgin. There are some leaves of the breviary or the 
Spanish monk and some rosaries with their crosses, evident 
proof that the savages have not made up a tale. From this 
it must appear that there are rich mines on the Missouri 
since the Spaniards wish to penetrate there whether desired 
or not.” 

Hope of Mines in Missouri River Region. 

Poor Lallement who, in spite of his efforts, never suc- 
ceeded in discovering in the region of the river Maramek any- 
thing but very poor mines difficult to work, had not yet lost 
his illusions. It was for him a deadly irony, the news of the 
death of the Spanish prospectors, duped like himself by the 
chimerical prospectus of the Company of the Indies, coming 
just at this time to beguile him. 

In Le Page du Pratz there is a long account, very pictur- 
esque but fantastic, of the arrival at Kaskaskia of Indians 
bearing the spoils of the Spaniards. His account would make 
one think a whole convent had been massacred, so much one 
glimpses of defiling of chasubles, of stoles, of surplices, of 
crosses and candlesticks. 

But what is for us more interesting Du Pratz adds: 
Spanish Maps of Nebraska Region. 

“The Indians brought with them the map which had so 
ill-guided the Spaniards. After having examined it, it seems 
to me better, for the west of our colony which is toward them, 
than for the region which concerns us. According to this 
map it appears that the Red River and the Arkansas must 
bend more than I have said and that the source of the Mis- 
souri is more to the west than shown by our geographers— 
since the Spaniards shyuld know that region better than the 
French who have given notes upon it.” 

Where Did Massacre Take Place? 

Let us now see whether the documents which precede, in 
spite of their apparent lack of certainty, may not, in reality, 
be sufficiently exact to determine with satisfactory approx- 
imation, the place where the massacre of the Spaniards oc- 
curred. 

Not in Osage Country. 

Let us observe, at the start, that the expedition did not 
go to the Osage, as Le Page du Pratz believed, but to the 
Pani, most of whose tribes then dwelt to the north of or along 

* See notes by Addison E. Sheldon on pages 29-31. 
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the middle course of the river Platte. The Spanish officers 
seemed much better informed than that author thinks and 
would therefore seek to avid contact with the Osage who 
had always shown themselves faithful allies of the French. 
On the other hand the Spanish, who held only distant friend- 
ly relations (except with the Apache and Padoka) could 
hardly yet have knowledge of the peace, quite recent, between 
the Pani-Maha and our allies the Missouri, the Oto and the 
Kanza, 

The Platte or Kansas River? 

The geographic hints contained in the last leaves of the 
note book of the route furnish only rather vague information 
and the author seems a little lost among the divers branches 
which join the river “Jesus-Maria.” However, since it must 
relate to some affluent of the Kanzas—or of the river Platte 
—the description seems precise enough to show that the 
river, not navigable and full of islands, which the Spaniards 
in search of the Par, crossed on the 7th and 8th of August, 
1720, (after having traveled 300 leagues) could be none other 
than the river Platte, whose name indicates» that it is as 
broad as it is shallow. 

So far as the Creek of ‘‘Saint Lawrence’, a veritable 
river, since the mules could hardly cross it in the month of 
August, in studying the map of this region, and in compar- 
ing the place then inhabited by the Oto, with the various dis- 
tances indicated which otherwise show remarkable agree- 
ment, one may, we believe, identify it most surely with the 
Loup Fork and the name of this river comes from the sur- 
name of the tribe of Loup Indians, which our trappers gave 
at another time to the later Pani-Maha along its banks. 
Paris Editor Believes it was at Junction of Loup and Platte. 

The Spanish expedition was, then, exterminated on Au- 
gust 11, 1720, by the Oto and Pani-Maha at a point below, 
but very near, the junction of the Loup Fork and the river 
Platte. This place is in fact, located in a straight line about 
25 leagues from the Missouri. And the disaster according 
to Boisbriant, occurred about 15 leagues west of the Otoptata 
who dwelt about 8 hours in an air line, from Missouri. 

When once the gold mines had vanished it does not seem 
that the Spaniards renewed their efforts, although this dis- 
patch from Bienville on April 25, 1722, reports: 

“IT learned a little while ago, from the savages of the 
Missouri, that the Spaniards of New Mexico calculated to re- 
turn and demand satisfaction from those who defeated them, 
and to make at the same time, a settlement upon the river of 
the Kanzes (Kansas) which flows into Missouri.” 
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Revenge on the French. 


And one might also ask whether it was not at the insti- 
gation of the Spaniards that the Indians massacred, about 
1725-26, under mysterious circumstances the garrison of Fort 
d’Orleans,** then reduced on account of economy, to 8 men. 
It was then, we have already stated, commanded by Dubois, 
the first husband of the “Princess of the Missouri.” 





42. A tribe of this nation lived at this period a little below the 
junction of the Missouri and the Kanzas but most of the Osage lived 
in the valley of the river which still bears their name. 

43. “It is only navigable for very small hunting canoes,” Journal 
of Truteau (American Historical Review, January 1914.) Perrin du 
Lac says that one can navigate it only in the springtime. 

44. This fort whose site is not exactly known was located on the 
Missouri a few leagues above its junction with Grand river. 


NOTES BY ADDISON E. SHELDON 


Page 3 

1. Under the title, “The Spanish Caravan”, Sheldon’s “History and 
Stories of Nebraska”, first edition published in 1913, gave a summary 
of what was then known upon this subject an: a critical review of con- 
jectures upon it. The new information contained in this article clears 
up many of the conjectures and gives us an historical basis for the real 
story. 

2. The discovery of new documents upon Louisiana and the Missouri 
river region in the last 20 years has been full of interesting encourage- 
ment. These documents were generally sent from New Orleans to 
France or to Spain during the 18th century. They were filed away in 
pigeon holes from which they are now being rescued by the diligent 
scholarship of Europe and America. 

3. The books mentioned by the French editor in his notes 1, 2, 3, are 
the chief bases of our knowledge of the French Province of Louisiana 
as it was 150 years ago. The Missouri country (including Nebraska) 
was even then known in its general features from reports of French 
fur-traders. 

4. Pierre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, born 29 October, 1682, died 
1 February, 1761. Twice visited Canada. Wrote “History of New 
France” and “Journal and Letters” of his travels. 


Page 6 


5. Pierre Margry, born 8 December, 1818, at Paris. Died 27 March, 
1894, at Paris. He was author of many important books on early his- 
tory of America—most valuable of them six volumes on French and 
Spanish explorations entitled “Memoires et Documents pour servir a 
Vhistoire des origines francaises des pays d’outremer.” Volume six of 
this series contains the most important documents relating to the Mis- 
souri river region including the present Nebraska. (See a fine article 
on Margry’s life work in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly for April, 
1922.) 
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6. John Law, born in 1671, died 1729, was a shrewd Scotch economist 
and promoter. His most famous financial promotion was the Company 
of the Indies. This company sold shares to the French public based 
upon the expectation of great profit from the region known as the Pro- 
vince of Louisiana, including the present Nebraska. The company had 
the support of the French government and a practical monopoly of the 
French foreign trade. The immediate expectation of profit was from 
the development of mines in the Missouri river region. These mines 
were reported as having vast quantities of all kinds of metals. The 
shares in the Indies Company rose to a premium of 4,000%. <A perfect 
craze to make fortunes out of the undeveloped resources in the Mississ- 
ippi Valley seized the French public. It was impossible for these ex- 
pectations to be realized at once, and, after a period of three -years of 
the wildest speculation, the company went up in smoke and its share- 
holders were ruined. This is called “The Mississippi Bubble.” It was 
accompanied with a large issue of paper money through the Royal Bank 
controlled by John Law. 

7. The Rue Quinquempoix was the location of the stock-exchange at 
Paris in 1720. It corresponded in the popular language with the 
American phrase “Wall Street.” 

8. The original French is more musical and sarcastic than the best 
translation: 

Les Mines, l’on y fouillera 
Car, sans doute on en trouvera 
Si la Nature en a mis! 


9. The Otoe occupied in general, southeastern Nebraska a century 
ago. The salt basin at Lincoln was near the dividing line between 
territory claimed by the Pawnee and claimed by the Otoe. Both tribes 
gathered salt at the basin. In 1868-70 bands of Otoe and bands of 
Pawnee camped frequently.on the homestead in Seward county, where 
the editor of this magazine lived as a boy. 

Page 7 

10. Morse’s Geography of the World (copy dated 185 in the Histori- 
cal Society library) has the legend “R. Plate or Shallow R.”, upon the 
chief stream: on the map in the Nebraska region. The French editor 
(or his printer) has simply misspelled the word in suggesting that the 
river is ever called “Swallow.” In the Otoe language Ne-brath-ka 
means Water Shallow. 
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11. This chief of the Metchigamias is the original from which the 
name of the modern city of Chicago is derived. 
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12. “Salt Marshes of the Lake of Nimnehaw” is the earliest. reference 
I have found in literature to the Nemaha river. . It suggests that the 
early explorers had the idea that the salt basin at Lincoln was connected 
with the streams we now call Nemaha. 

18. {By section lines the site of the great Otoe Village near Yutan is 
25 miles west and about eleven north of the mouth of the Platte. This 
village was the capital city of the Otoe tribe for 100 years or more. 
Its remains today cover 640 acres of land. 
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Page 14 


14. “Fresh Sand Cherries.” In the original French “des  feuilles 
d’Oloues (?) fraiches.” The Paris editor inserts the question mark 
into the Spanish text, evidently not understanding what kind of wild 
fruit is meant. Any one familiar with the Platte Valley in the month 
of August knows that sand cherries are the most abundant fruit to be 
found and most likely te be the one eaten by this bana of Indians. 


15. “The great number of islands in the river” certainly fits the Platte 
better than any other stream between Santa Fe and the Missouri river. 


Page 17 
16. The junction of the river Jesus-Maria with the creek named St. 
Lawrence by the Spanish commainder “in such a manner that if we had 
not already crossed it would be impossible to do so,” suggests one of 
three difficulties, great depth of water, very swift current or difficult 
banks. Either of the first two would fit the junction of the Loup and 
the Platte today. 
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17. Early records of the plains Indians clearly show a system of 
slavery or servitude for captives. | Human sacrifice is known to have 
existed among the Pawnee in Nebraska, with many citations on that 
point. 
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18. “An Iroquois dance.” [The Irequois tribe set the style in dancing 
for all other Indian tribes in North America. More than thirty differ- 
ent Iroquois dances are described by competent writers on the subject. 
Each dance had a distinct style and signification. 


Page 26 
19. The distance from: Santa Fe to the junction of the Loup and the 
Platte, as measured in air line across the map today is 619 miles. The 
distance by railroad, via Denver from Columbus, Nebiaska to Santa Fe 
is 965 miles. The league unit of measurement is about 3 miles. The 
French kilometre is about 3-5th of a mile. 
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20. Mines in the Missouri region. All the early explorers got the 
idea of very rich mines in the region now occupied by the states of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. There are in fact rich mines in 
that region, but not the kind either the Spanish or French could utilize 
at that time. A number of early references to “Spanish Mines,” on 
the Weeping Water refer beyond doubt to the excavations on the Pol- 
lard farm at Nehawka, studied twenty years ago by Curator Blackman 
and others of the Nebraska State Historical Society. About forty 
acres of limestone hill is tunnelled and dug in a most extraordinary 
manner, probably by Indians searching for flint. Early fur-traders 
saw this hill and carried report down the Missouri of Spanish mines on 
the Weeping Water. There were expert advertising geniuses in 1720 
as well as in 1923. 
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LETTER FROM REV. M. A. SHINE ON 
THE MASSACRE OF THE SPANISH EXPEDITION 


Plattsmouth, Nebr., July 5, 1923. 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 


Being somewhat pressed for time, it has been impossible for me to 
give as much attention to Baron de Villiers Article, as I would wish. 

However, having read the original French article, and your excel- 
lent and substantial translation of the same, I most certainly agree with 
you, that this article on the Villasur Expedition of 1720, is of great 
histerical importance to Nebraska. 

The three new documents, namely, the Leaf from the Spanish jour- 
nal of the expedition; the letter of Governor Boisbriant, dated Novem- 
ber 22, 1720; and the Mining Engineer Lallemand’s letter of April 5, 
1721, give us some new and contemporaneous evidence of the expedition. 

Hitherto, the reports have been very conflicting and confusing, and 
the scene of the massacre has been variously located. 

While I was inclined to follow the opinions of Prof. John B. Dunbar, 
and William Dunn, in favor of the North Platte location, after reading 
that Spanish Leaf, I am now convinced that the Baron de Villier’s lo- 
cation conforms more closely to the Leaf’s description, than does the 
North Platte, and consequently the scene of the massacre would be 
somewhere in the vicinity of the present Linwood, Nebr. 

Various dates are given for the occurrence, and we know that 
Felipe de Tamaris, one of the soldiers that escaped the iassacre, 
brought the news of the Spanish defeat to Santa Fe, on September 6, 
1720. There were a few other survivors. 

The Chaplain, who was slain, was Father Juan Minguez, a Fran- 
ciscan, who was stationed in Santa Fe in 1705; at Zuni, in 1706 and 
later at Nambe, Santa Cruz, and Santa Clara Missions in New Mexico. 

The reute of the expedition, was generally northeast, from Santa 
Fe to Jicarilla, (now in Conejos County, Colorado,) then to Cuartelejo, 
in Seett County, Kansas, and from there to the Jesus-Maria, or Platte 
river, a little southwest of the mouth of Prairie Creek. 

It now appears that it was the Loup river that was named St. 
Lawrence in honor of that famous martyr, whose feast day falls on 
August tenth. Undoubtedly some Spanish documents will be found, 
that will throw more light on the event. 

MICHAEL A. SHINE. 
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FIRST VISIT 
of 


NEBRASKA INDIANS TO PARIS 
IN 1725 





The following account of the first visit of Indians from 
the Nebraska region to the King of France, and Royal court 
at Paris is furnished by Rev. M. A. Shine, of Plattsmouth. 
The original article appeared in the London Postman, Jan- 
uary 27, 1726. It was copied into the United States Catholic 
Historical Magazine for April, 1890, where it was found by 
Father Shine. It confirms the account translated from the 
Journal des Americanistes in many respects and adds to our 
knowledge of the relation of the Indians of the Missouri val- 
ley to France two centuries ago: 


ILLINOIS, OSAGE AND OTOPTATA CHIEFS 
IN PARIS, IN 1725. 


Since our last, came in the mail due from Holland with a 
farther Account from Paris of the four Savages of Missis- 
sippi: 

On the 28th of November, the four Chiefs, and the Sav- 
age Maid were again presented to the Company, (of the 
Indies) when the Chief of the Illinois, as a Christian, and an 
ancient Ally of the French, presented his Speech to the Comp- 
troller General, and the three other Chiefs also presented 
theirs in the name of their Three Nations, which were read 
by the Company’s Secretary. 

The speech of the Illinois to the India Company, was as 
follows: 

“The Black Gown* tells me that you are some of the 
most eminent Men of the French Nation, whom the King has 
made Chiefs of Mississippi. I am ashamed to be so little in 
comparison with you. Tho’ I am Chief of my Village, and 
esteemed in my own Country, I am nothing; but I love Prayer 
and the French. Therefore, you ought to love me and and to 
love my Nation, which has always been allied to the French. 

“The French are with us. We have yielded them the 
country which we possess in Cassakias. We are very well 
pleased with them, but we don’t like to see them come and 
mingle themselves with us, and to take up their Habitations 
in the midst of our Village and our Deserts. "Tis my Opinion 
that you who are great Chiefs, should leave us Masters of the 
country where we have placed our Fire. 


*Indians commonly called a priest a “black gown.” 
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“IT am come hither to see the King in the Name of my 
Nation and my young People. When shall I see him? All | 
the fine Things I see are nothing if I do not see the King, our 
true Father and yours, and if I do not hear His Word to re- | 
port them to my young people. 

“Tl was dead some Days ago, but now I am reviv’d, be- 
cause great Care has been taken of me. I thank you for it, | 
and hoye that you will continue it. In short, because you are | 
our Chiefs, speak kindly to me that my young People may be 
pleas’d when I see them again, and that they may perceive 
that you are well disposed towards us. This is what I had to 
say to you, who am your Son, and a Friend of the French.” 

CHICAGOU. 


The following Speech was made to the India Company by | 
the Chiefs of the Indian Nations call’d Missoury, Osages, and 
Otoptata. 

“Tis now Twelve entire Moons since we set out from 
our lands to this Country. One of our Chiefs dy’d by the way, 
the others were left on the Sea Shore. 

“We were given to understand that the King and Com- 
pany demanded some of each of our Nations. We are here | 
now before you, but still ignorant-of what you want with us. 

“We aie ashamed to see that we have nothing worth 
your acceptance. We brought with us some Skins and the 
Workmanship of our Wives, which you that have abundance 
of fine things of more importance would xot have valued, but 
all was lost in the first Ship that was to have carry’d us. 

‘‘We can’t sufficiently admire the fine things which we 
see every day, Things which we shall never forget, and which 
will rejoyce all to whom we relate them. 

“We are very well pleas’d with the Treatment we have 
met with since we came to this Country, but were uneasy till 
we arrived. 

“Our Seniors each for his Nation, have enjoyn’d and 
charged us to lay their Demands before you. 

1. “They desire you not to abandon them, and hope the 
French will not only furnish their necessities, but maintain 
their union. 

2. “They complain that they never had any Body among 
them to instruct them to pray, but one White Band** lately 
come thither, with whom they are well pleased. 

3. “They dire you to send us back furnish’d with your 
Promise. They are all looking this way to see us again. 
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4. “The French have told us that you consider well in all 
this Country, and that the Magazines there are yours. We 
are in your power. Consider how to dispose of your Bodies. 

After the reading these Speeches, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral ordered his Answer to be read to all of them, which was 
composed with that Spirit proper for conversing with that 
People, and the better to be understood by means of their In- 
tx:preters. He cave a Copy of it to each of their Chiefs. 

Then he caused the presents of the Company to be de- 
livered to them, consisting of a Habit compleatly French, be 
ing a blue Coat with Silver Buttons and Buttonholes, scarlet 
Waste coats, embroider’d with Silver, red Breeches and Hose, 
Silver Lac’d Hats, some with red and others with blue 
Feathers, six ruffled Shirts, six Necks, etc. A Savage Habit, 
consisting of a Cloth Wrapper, five Quarters wide, with Silver 
Lace two Inches above the List, which is left there, because 
the Savages reckon it an Ornament, a Braguet, which is a 
quarter of an Ell of scarlet Cloth adorned with silver Lace 
above the Selvage. This they make use of to cover their Nu- 
dities. And a pair of Mitase, which are Cloth Stockings half 
blue and half red, which comes up to the Thigh, and are ty’d 
with Ribbonds to their Sashes. 

The Dress presented to the Savage Girl, was a Damask 
Gown of Flame Colour, with Gold Flowers, an under Petticoat 
of the,same, a Panier, two pair of Boddice, six Lac’d Shifts, 
and Ribbonds of Gold and Silver, and a pair of Silk Stockings. 


THE ANSWER OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE FRENCH INDIA COMPANY, TO THE SPEECH OF 
THE FOUR SAVAGES 
INSERTED IN OUR LAST, WHICH ANSWER WAS 

PRONOUNCED BY THE COMPANY’S SECRETARY. 


Hear Illinois, Missoury, Osages and Otoptata: 

“IT am very glad that you have heard the Speech of the 
Company, I see you here with Pleasure. The Company will 
always think of you, and can never forget your saying. 

“They know, Illinois, that you are a Man of Prayer. 
They conjecture that you Missoury, you Osages, you Optata 
will hear the Words of the Missionaries that shall be sent 
unto you. 

You have seen how many People the great Onontio 
(King) commands. You cannot but know how his Riches and 
Magnificence by his Palaces and Gardens where you have 
been. 
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‘‘This great Onontio is he whom we all obey. He is our 
Father and the Governor of Louisiana is his Interpreter. He 
has kindled the Fire of his Council at New Orleans. ‘Tis 
from thence all our Thoughts ought to proceed. Hearken not 
to any other Words but such as shall be deliver’d to you from 
the place. They will be the Words of the Great Onontio. If 
you hear them, the Roads will be free, and you will have very 
good Hunting. 

“The Company, who loves you, and takes you into their 
very Bosom, gives you Tobacco to make your hearts merry, 
to disperse any clouds that might overcast your Minds, and 
to keep you in good Humor till you depart. They also give 
vou Cloaths for you to wear here, and others, after the Fash- 
ion of your own Nation. They made the like provision for 
the good Woman that is come with you.” 

On the 22d of November these Savages set out for Foun- 
tainbleau. On the 24th, they were carried about to all the 
Princes and Princesses and other Lords and Ladies of the 
Court, who were fond to see Savages whom to their Surprise 
they found to have as much Spirit and good Sense as other 
Men, At night, the Comptroller General carried them to the 
Duke of Bourbon, to whom the Illinois made the following 
Speech : 


GREAT CHIEF, MY FATHER, 


“T know that your Ancestors were mighty Men and great 
Warriours, who often dy’d their Helmets with the Blood of the 
Enemies of the French. At this Day you are without your 
Helmets because there are no Enemies; but you have given 
to the French their true Mother, who is above all the great 
women in the World. This is more than beating an enemy. 
I know also that the Father of the French loves you, and that 
he commits his Children to your care, and that he hears your 
Words. Learn therefore of him to be always truly the Father 
of the French and ours; cause him to think of us, and to love 
me and my Nation. May you also love us as much as I ad- 
mire you, and may you be of Opinion that you can never love 
us too much.” 

The Duke of Bourbon answer’d the Illinois, That he was 
much obliged for the advantageous Idea he had of him, and 
that he could not return a better Answer to his Compliment 
that by assuring him that he looked upon as a Chief and a 
great Warriour, and by promising to take Care that he re- 
turns away contented, and more attached than ever to the 
French nation. 
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His Serene Highness afterwards received the compl- 
ments of Missoury, Osages and Otoptata, and when he had 
return’d a civil answer to each, promised to present them next 
Day to the King as he came from hunting, which he accord- 
ingly did, and introduced them all dress’d in their Savage 
Habits into the King’s Cabinet, when Father Beaubois pre- 
sented his Majesty the Illinois and a letter from the Grand 
Chief, and made the following speech: 


SIRE, 

“This Savage, who has the honor to appear before your 
Majesty, is no ordinary Man. Yet tho’ the Chief of his vil- 
lage, and one of the most considerable of his Nation, he has 
nothing of that Pomp and Grandeur’ which surround Princes, 
and which render them so venerable to the people who are 
under ’em, these being things unknown in America. But 
what your Majesty will no doubt value him for is, that this 
Indian, born as one may say in another World, and brought 
up in the middle of Forests, could conceive so high an Idea 
of your Grandeur, as so earnestly to desire to see it nearer, 
and to come and pay you Homage. An unhappy Shipwreck, 
which chang’d the minds of those who accompanied him, did 
not intimidate him, and since he has been in France, the sight 
of what has been the Astonishment of all Foreigners, has 
still made him the more eager of seeing the Monarch of so 
potent an Empire. The most considerable Chief of all the IIl- 
inois nation has a thousand times enjoy’d the happiness of 
this, as himself ingenuously owns to your Majesty, and has, 
as one may say, a thousand times regretted that he is so 
necessary to the French nation in his own country. Vouch- 
safe, Sire, kindly to receive the Letter which he presumes to 
send to your Majesty, and be pleased to return a favorable 
Answer. 

“For my Part, Sire, I think myself very happy, that I 
have this Day the Honour of approaching your Throne, there 
to be Witness of the Wonders which France admires in your 
Sacred Person. Permit me, Sire, to beg your Majesty’s Roy- 
al Protection for the Missions of Louisiana, that vast Pro- 
“ince, where there cannot be too many for the welfare of your 
Colony, and to procure to the many Savage nations that in- 
habit it, the Knowledge of the True God. Lewis le Grand of 
Glorious Memory, always made it his delight to protect those 
whom Providence honours with so holy a Ministry, and there- 
by to demonstrate that Zeal he had for the Propagation of 
the Faith. Being Heir, Sire, of his Heroick Virtues, as you 
are of his rich Diadem, do you show the same Zeal, which 
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cannot but be infinitely glorious to you. We have a Right it 
seems to expect it from your Piety, which appeared so emi- 
nently in the Choice you have made of the most virtuous 
Princess of the world, to place her by you on the most August 
Throne in the Universe. 


Extracts from Charlevoix Letters. 
(From a letter dated at Michillimackinac, April 5, 1721) 
Volume iI, Pages 63-65 


Next day, the chiefs of the two nations paid me a visit; 
and one of the Otchagras showed me a Catalonian pistol, a 
pair of Spanish shoes, and | do not know what drug, which 
appeared to me to be a sort of ointment. All this they had 
received from one of the Aiouez, and the following is the oc- 
casion, by means of which these things fell into the hands 
of this person. 

About two years ago, some Spaniards, who had come as 
they say, from New Mexico, with design to penetrate as far 
as the country of the Illinois, and to drive the French out of 
it, whom they saw with extreme regret approach so near the 
Missouri, descended this river and attacked two villages of 
the Octotatas, a people in alliance with the Aiouez, from 
whom it is pretended they draw their origin. As these In- 
dians had no fire-arms, and being besides surprised, the Span- 
iards easily succeeded in their enterprize, and made a great 
slaughter of them. A third village of the same nation, and 
at no great distance from the two others, making no doubt 
that the conquerors would pay them a visit, laid an ambush- 
cade for them, into which the Spaniards blindly stumbled. 
Others say, that the Indians having learned that the Span- 
iards had almost all of them got drunk, and were sleeping in 
great security, fell upon them in the night; and it is certain 
they cut the throats of almost every one of them. 

There were two chaplains in this party, one of whom 
was killed in the beginning of the affair, and the other saved 
himself amongst the Missourites who kept him prisoner, and 
from whom he made his escape in a very dexterous manner. 
He happened to have a very fine horse, and the Missourites 
delighting in beholding him perform feats of horsemanship, 
he took the advantage of their curiosity, in order to get out 
of their hands. One day as he was scampering about in their 
presence, he withdrew insensibly to a distance, when clapping 
spurs to his horse, he instantly disappeared. As they made 
no other prisoner but him, it is not yet exactly known neither 
from what part of New Mexico these Spaniards came, nor 
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with what design; for what I first told you of the affair, was 
founded upon the reports of the Indians only, who perhaps 
had a mind to make their court to us by giving it to be under- 
stood, that they had done us a very material piece of service 
by this defeat. 

All they brought me was the spoils of the chaplain who 
had been killed, and they found likewise a prayer-book, which 
I have not seen: this was probably his breviary. I bought 
the pistol; the shoes were good for nothing; and the Indian 
would by no means part with the ointment, having taken it 
into his head, that it was a sovereign remedy against all sorts 
of evils. I was curious to know how he intended to make 
use of it; he answered that it was sufficient to swallow a little 
oi: it, and let the disease be what it would the cure was im- 
mediate; he did not say however that he had as yet made 
trial of it, and I advised him against it. The Indians begin 
here to be very ignorant, and are very far from being so sen- 
sible or at least so communicative, as those who have more 
commerce with us. 


Volume II Page 218 


On the tenth about nine in the morning, after sailing five 
leagues on the Mississippi, we arrived at the mouth of the 
Missouri, which lies north-west and south-south-east. Here 
is the finest confluence of two rivers that, I believe, is to be 
met with in the whole world, each of them being about half 
a league in breadth; but the Missouri is by far the most rapid 
of the two, and seems to enter the Mississippi like a conquer- 
or, carrying its white waters unmixed across its channel quite 
to the opposite side; this colour it afterwards communicates 
to the Mississippi, which henceforth it never loses, but hurls 
with precipitation to the sea itself, 
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Shau-hau-napo-tinia was a noted chief of the Ioway tribe. His 
name means “Man who Killed Three Sioux”. He was also called 
Moano-honga or Great Walker. His boy chum was killed at the age 
of 19 by the Sioux. Shau-hau-napo-tinia rushed into a Sioux village of 
400 lodges killed one warrior and two squaws. He returned with their 
scalps. He went to Washington in 1837 when this portrait was made. 
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